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Soon after her return from New York, she ac- 
companied her husband on a visit to their chil- 
dren in Montgomery County, Maryland. In 
writing from Saudy Spring, she says :— 

“ Though exposed to astorm of wind and rain, 
we have been favored not to feel much ill effects 
from it. The formidable rivers were crossed 
without difficulty ; the breathing of gratitude for 
preservation throughout the journey arose apd 

* remains yet asa mantle. The heart’s emotion 
continues to be, 
‘We praise thee for thy mercies past, 
And humbly ask for more.’ 

‘Yes, dear! the intercession to our Father in 
Heaven before leaving you, was, that He would 
be with us, and the loved ones left behifid, and 
I believe as our dependence is upon him, He 
will be our Preserver. 

“ Let me hear frequently from brother Holmes ;* 
my thoughts often turn to him in bis sick cham- 
ber. In all these separations that await us, I 
remember they may be very short. ‘They cannot 
return to us, bat we may go to them ;’ and Oh ! 
delightful, heart-cheering thought! to mingle 
with the redeemed and sainted in endless bhss. 
That this happy state may be ours, and the por- 
tion of all near and dear, (while I would that none 
should be excluded,) is my most ardent desire. 
Then let us be animated to watch and pray, to 
do or suffer, as our Father may will, a little 
longer, for the end draweth nigh. 

“I feel the admonitory voice for myself, ‘be 
thou ready with oil in thy vessel to meet the 
bridegroom.’” 

Though the visit was a social one, she was 


equally concerned to mingle with Friends in their 


religious gatherings, and to labor both silently 
and vocally in the cause of Truth. Baltimore 





*He died a week after their return. 
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Quarterly Meeting being held here at this sea- 
son of the year, they enjoyed the opportunity 
of assembling with its members. 


From a letter to her brother, J. Wilson 


Moore, dated 6th mo. 11th, we extract the foi- 
lowing :— 


“The Select Quarterly Meeting was small, 


but I felt a precious cementing influence per- 
vading the minds of the gathered, and several 
expressed their sense of the unchangeable power 
of Truth. 


“ First day was showery and rather unfavor- 


able for public meeting, yet when we entered 
the house, I think a quarter before the hour, it was 
so filled, being attended by many not in reli- 
gious communion with us, that I queried where 
Friends would find seats. 
get into the house, and stood round the doors, 
though it was raining. It proved a solemn sea- 
son, ,and quiet attention was given to the gos- 


Very many could not 


pel messages proclaimed. Several lively testi- 
monies were borne, and Truth rose in dominion 
over every inferior influence, in which I could 
rejoice, and enjoy in silence, having fully re- 
lieved an exercised mind the day before. I 
believe the hearts of some young Friends were 
touched by the renewings of Divine love, which 
I have a hope may not prove ‘as the morning 
cloud and as the early dew,’ which soon passeth 
away, but that the good seed which has been 
watered and refreshed, may yield fruits to the 
praise uf the Great husbandman. 

‘Our mingling with kind friends has been 
very pleasant. 1 cannot forbear telling thee how 
happy I have felt in the fulfilment of the little 
duties that have opened: the feeling reminds 
me of Young’s expression: ‘ Heaven is the re- 
ward of Heaven begun below.’ ....... 
must say farewell. In sincere love and sisterly 
feeling, thy sister, 
Harriet J. Moors.”’ 


Leaving Sandy Spring, they spent a week 
with their brother and family at Fallston, and 
returned home on the 20th of the 6th mo. Jn 
the enjoyment and retrospection of this entire 
visit there seemed no alloy ; for in the reception 
and reciprocation of mutual affection, her heart 
reccived an increase of happiness, though she ex- 
perienced little physical benefit from the change. 

6th mo. 25th, she writes— I have indeed am- 
ple evidence of the frailty of the decaying tene- 
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ment, but if it lasts until the necessary work is | 
accomplished and a fitness for Heaven expe- 
rienced, it will be enough, and a theme for end- 
less praise. 

“« My communings are often with the departed ; 
many, very many of the beloved that were so 
near the heart having gone before me.” 

In the hope of strengthening her enfeebled 
frame, her physician recommended sea-air and 
bathing: to gratify her friends she was induced 
to make the effort, though the plan was never 
realized. A brighter and more glorious change 
was in prospect, and her spirit seemed already 
to have entered into that condition which has 
won the victory over sin, death and the grave. 

On Ist day, the Ist of 7th mo. as usual, 
she attended both our morning and afternoon | 
meetings, and in the former poured out her heart 
in solemn supplication, fervently interceding for 
the preservation of the little company that had 
so often shared her exercises, that they might 
be encouraged to faithfulness, and strengthened | 
to maintain “a closer walk with God,” acknow- 
ledging with humility and gratitude the goodness 
and mercy of her Heavenly Father, in having | 
enabled her to fulfil her allotted duties. Through- 
out the day her mind seemed clothed with re- 
markable sweetness, and some will long cherish 
her greeting and adieu as a little legacy of love. 

That night she had much to feel in the sud- 
den illness of her husband, bnt she was supported 
in remarkable tranquillity, evidencing to those 
about her that her dwelling was in that quiet 
habitation where nought can make afraid. 

Second day she arose bright and cheerful, | 
though fatigaed from loss of sleep. Desirous of 
promoting our enjoyment, she entered with in- 
terest and pleasure into our arrangement for 
leaving home next morning, but made no pre- | 
paration herself. After dining with her brother, 
about four o’clock, she returned home, not feel- 
ing very well, but not unusually indisposed, and 
retired to her chamber for a little repose. In a| 
short time she called her niece, saying, “‘ I am in 
great pain,’ and directly added, “call thy Uncle, | 
for I shall not recover from this sickness.” Every 
remedy was applied that medical skill could sug- | 
gest, and after a few hours of extreme suffering 
she was partially relieved. 

Though her agony was often very great, her 
mind rose above the sufferings of the body ; she 
was enabled to feel that these “light afilictions 
were but for a season,” and that when “the earthly 
house of this tabernacle was dissolved, she had 
a building of God, a house not made with hands 
eternal in the heavens.” 

Through the night she was frequently en- 
gaged in prayer: no eartbly ties nor cares cldimed | 
her thoughts, but the breathing of her spirit was | 
for an entrance into the heavenly kingdom, often | 
audibly repeating “‘ dearest Father, take me to 
thyself.” 
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Inthe morning she was very weak, and to the 
inquiry how she felt, she replied, “I feel well, 
except this sickness. I have not seen how it is 
to terminate, but be that as it may,—all is well.” 
‘Dhe disease rapidly progressed, and though she 
conversed cheerfully, and made no complaint, it 
was evident she grew weaker. 

On fourth day morning nature was almost 
exhausted, but her mind was clear, her eye 
bright, and her voice natural; and she seemed 
scarcely conscious of her physical condition, re- 
marking, “there is nothing the matter with me.” 
Observing her family much distressed, she said, 
“ you all look sosad ;’’ “do not do so;” “ why do 
you? don’t grieve, l am going bome.” She was 
told it was the prospect of parting from her; and 
on being asked if -her mind felt peaceful in view 
of the great change that was so near, she replied 
with a sweet smile, “certainly, certainly, 1 want 
to be raised on high, to go to my heavenly 
Father’s home,’’ and without a struggle ora sigh, 
about 11 o’clock, her redeemed spirit entered 
upon the Mansions of the blest. On the follow- 
ing 7th day her remains were interred in Friends’ 
burying ground at Fairhill. 


In concluding this sketch, it may not be inap- 
propriate to offer a few remarks on the character 
of the friend whose religious life and progress 
we have endeavored to portray. 


In early youth she was the subject of much 
injudicious indulgence, and her natural will not 
being restrained by salutary discipline, self had 
too much place inher heart. Left mostly to her 
own guidance, she sought only those things that 
appeared bright to her youthful imagination, and 
entered fully into the alluring gaieties by which 
she was surrounded. 

As she grew into womanhood and responsi- 
bility, the Divine Spirit illuminated her mind, to 
see the vanity of the things she was parsuing, 
and she was enabled to enter into covenant with 
the “ High and Holy One,” that if he would 
arise for her deliverance, she would leave all and 
‘follow him. Having chosen the “better part,” 
she was faithful in the path of duty as it opened 
to her view, “‘ esteeming it better to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season.’ 


She had much to resign—much to overcome 


|——but as she kept her eye single to the mani- 


festation of the Father’s will, she grew in 
stature, and became a living testimony of the 
sufficiency of Divine grace. 

Believing in the gospel injunction, “if ye 
love me you will love the brethren,” she en- 
joyed mingling with her friends socially, and 
was ever ready to sympathize in their sorrows ; 
but it was her peculiar pleasure to meet with 
them for religious exercises. No inclemency of 
the weather detained her from meeting, and 
| though she often went in great bodily weakness, 
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she seldom experienced any physical inconve- 
pience. 

It was her daily custom to read a portion of 
the Scriptures, often aloud to her family, and 
she exhorted them by precept and example to 
a frequent and attentive perusal of their pages. 
She was concerned that her life and conversa- 
tion should be in accordance with the principles 
of Divine truth, and when the light pointed out 
a duty,-she permitted not diffidence nor a sense 
of infirmity to prevent her doing what was re- 
quired; thus being instrumental in encouarag- 
ing, admonishing and instructing others, not 
only by a word spoken in season, but by faith- 
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will make us finally happy. And if we are en- 
dowed with clearer conceptions of the Deity, or 
more natural knowledge, it is no cause of boast- 
ing; seeing that all we are possessed of is his 
gift, and that we are but as clay in his hands. 
If we think we can point out to our brethren a 
more certain road to happiness than that which 
they are pursuing, let us do it in the meekness 
of wisdom, remembering that our opinion as well 
as our practices, are liable to error, and must re- 
main so as long as wé can see but as “ through 
a glass darkly.” These considerations would 
check that confidence in self, which is so apt to 
prevail, and help us to walk forward in humility 


fulness in the use of her pen when distauce pre- | and fear, the only safe state for such a poor, de- 


cluded a visit, 

Through obedience in the little, she was made 
ruler over more, and became “a pillar in the 
Lord’s house, that went no more out.” If, by 
her example, any are strengthened to obedience 
in the path of duty, and incited “ to press toward 


| pendant creature as man. 


On our first setting 
out in a religious life, we meet with many trials 
and crosses. We find we must give up many of 
the pleasures and gratifications which are craved 
by our sensual appetites, and, in the performance 
of these duties, are apt to take merit to ourselves, 


the mark for the prize of the high calling of God { thus making an entrance for self-complacency 


in Christ Jesus,” the object of this little me- 
moir will be accomplished. 


EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF MARGARET 
WOODS. 


and spiritual pride. We are then much inclined 
to make a false estimate of things, and judge 


| ourselves better for the many crosses we bear; 


instead of which we should look upon their being 
crosses, a8 Signs of our great imperfection, and 
as a want of that union of will with the Supreme 


1 mo, 11, 1782.—Of all the temptations to} Power, which constitutes both our perfection and 


| 


} 


which human nature, in this frail state of ex- 
istence, is liable, there is none we are more apt 
to fall in with, than an opinion of our own per- 
fections. 

We see many thus ensnared, who have been 
preserved from the follies and vanities of the 
world : and the more knowledge and experience 
we gain, the more we see it necessary to stand upon 
our guard. ‘Stand off, [ am holier than thou,” 
is, I doubt not, the language of some who are 
Jess justified than the poor publican; and the 
misfortune is that we do not see this to be our 
language, but are probably indulging ourselves 
withthe idea that we are in the meek and hum- 
ble state which is to inherit the kingdom. 

Whenever we feel great zeal against contrary 
Opinions in others, or set up our own con- 
sciences or rule of life for them, we may always 
rest assured that we are in great danger of in- 
dulging spiritual pride. From an extensive 
knowledge and study of mankind, we must learn 
that in all nations and times there has been a 
variety of sentiments, both with regard to faith 
and practice, entertained by those who, with sin- 
cere hearts, endeavored to perform theirduty. That 
the same differences should still subsist, there- 
fore, ceases to be a wonder. For what end they 
are permitted by Lufiuite Wisdom is not for us 
to determine. 

Every thing around us, every observation we 
can make, may tend to confirm the knowledge 
that we are poor, ignorant, fallible beings. Our 
reliance is on the goodness, of God who, we trust, 


\ 


happiness. We do well to take up the cross to 
our natural inclinations, and resign the flesh- 
pots of Egypt at the command of our Heavenly 
Father; but we shall certainly arrive at a better 
state when our inclinations become conformable 
to our duty. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF SUSANNA 
LONGSTRETH. 


Diep, on the 15th inst, at her residence, 
Greenway Farm, near Philadelphia, Susanna 
LONGSTRETH in the 85th year of her age. 

Many, we doubt not, have been the tributes 
silently paid to the worth and excellence of our 
departed friend; many the tears shed at the re- 
collection of what she was, and never more can 
be, to those who enjoyed her faithful friendship, 
shared her counsels, and reciprocated her unfail- 
ing love. 

“Tine memory of the just is blessed ;” and we 
consider it to be a duty, as well as a pleasure, 
not only to cherish their memory in our own 
hearts, but to hold up their example to others 
for their encouragement in the path of well- 
doing. 

Susanna Longstreth was the daughter of Isaac 
and Martha Longstreth, and was born on the 
10th of the 8th month, 1771, at Hatborough, 
in Abington Township, Montgomery Co. Hes 
grandfather, Bartholomew Longstreth, joined 
the Society of Friends, and came to America in 
1698, from Longstreth Dale, in Yorkshire, Eng- 
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land, where his ancestors had lived for many | cheerful, happy spirit, which diffused its influ- 
generations. Her childhood and youth were | ence like genial sunshine upon all around her, 
passed in the country, where exercise in the | and a thankful heart induced her frequently to 
fresh air developed her bodily powers, and gave | number her bicssings. She was in the daily 
unusual vigor to a constitution naturally robust. | practice of readiug-the Holy Scriptures, which 
There, too, in the bosom of a loving and harmo- | she much enjoyed, and diligent in her attend- 
nious family, and surrounded by relatives bound | ance of our religious meetings as long as health 
together by the strongest ties of affection, ce-| permitted. ’ 
mented by the daily interchange of kindly offices,| Although her intellectual powers became im- 
her heart was enlarged, and the germs of a| paired towards the close of her life, her luve of 
widely extended benevolence were fostered. But| Divine things continued; she was often heard 
the sunshine of her existence was clouded, before | to utter ejaculatory prayers, her heart overflowed 
she reached her twentieth year, by the heaviest | with love, and an evidence was repeatedly granted 
calamity that can befal a family of children. | to her that He, who had been her strength im 
Her beloved and excellent mother was removed | the morning of life, would be with her to the 
by death, leaving four infant children to the care | end, and finally receive: her into that glorious 
of their father and older sister, the four next to | city, whose ‘‘ walls are salvation, and whose gates 
her in age having died in their infancy. This|are praise.” Her last hours were free from 
bereavement, keenly as it was felt, tended to de- | acute suffering, though great weakness required 
velop more fully the qualities of her mind and| much patience, which was mercifully granted, 
heart, to call into more active exercise her men- | and her redeemed spirit passed away gently and 
tal faculties, and to strengthen and mature her | peacefully without a sigh or struggle. 
judgment. Her religious sensibilities also were| The following memorandum, evidently in- 
quickened ; feeling the need of a strength be-} tended for her near relatives, was found in her 
yond her own, to qualify her for her important | pocket-book at the time of her decease : 
duties, she applied to the unfailing source of} Feeling the love of my Heavenly Father to 
good, and entered into covenant with a covenant- } flow towards you all, and a fervent desire that 
keeping God. Faithfully did she perform the | grace, mercy, and peace, may abound amongst 
part of an affectionate sister, a judicious coun-} you when the hand that writes this may be but 
sellor, and a fostering friend to her young sister | dust, and feeling a hope that, through adorable 
and brothers. mercy, the spirit which dictates it may be at 
In the year 1795 she came to reside in Phila- | rest with its Redeemer, and that we may all at 
delphia, and in 1797 entered into the wholesale | last meet together in the realms of everlasting 
dry -gooda business with two of her cousins. } peace and love, singing praises to the Lord God 
While she continued in business, a period of | and the Lamb forevermore, I bid you farewell. 
about fifteen years, her sound judgment, kind 
disposition, and perfect uprightness, secured the 
esteem of a large circle of friends. In 1815 she 
removed to Greenway Farm, which she had pur- 
chased a few years before, and resided there un- 
til her decease, enjoying the simple pleasures of 
the country, superintending the business of the 
farm, aud dispensing the hospitalities of a large ; : at 
heart, until prevented by the infirmities of age. | Strain of an ancient prophet, God came from 
Although her affections centred with uncommon | 1¢man, and the Holy One from Mount Paran : 
force and ardor upon the members of her own : mountains saw him and trembled ;” yea, the 














Selected for the Intelligencer. 


‘ AN EXTRACT. 


Mountains exhibit tokens of the majesty and 
power of God. It is He that, with volcanic 
force, lifts them from the great level, or over- 
turneth them by the roots. Iu the sublime 


family, even to cousins of the third and fourth | ¢V¢rlasting mountains were scattered, and the 
degree, they were bv no means limited to those | Perpetual hills did bow. ‘Through what conval- 
who were connected with her by the ties of con- | $1008 must these mighty masses have passed ' 
sanguinity. Her love and interest took a much | Age Upon age, cycle upon cycle, has the stupen- 
wider range, embracing, indeed, the whole human }@¥0us work gone on. -Once the deep ocean 
family. She felt especial sympathy for those rolled its vast waters over now these lofty summits. 
who were in danger of being overlooked. She “ Their sinuous, wave-like forms were cast 

was a striking example of watchfulness in con- ee 

versation, being rarely heard to speak of the 
faults of others, and when these were mentioned 
in her presence she generally had something to 
say of their good qualities, or, if nothing could 
be said in extenuation, she would turn the con- 
versation into another channel, possessing that 
charity which “thinketh no evil, and which 
hopeth all things.” She was remarkable for a 


Their congregated wonders, “gorge, glen, 
cavern, crevice, veiled in shadow, or hidden in 
deeper darkness; shivered crag, rocky acclivity, 
wooded brow, and bold summit,’ each testify to 
the primitive throes of nature that produced 
them. How they stand up, in their God-impor- 
tant dignity and strength, “the pillars of 


Heaven !’’ Look down those unfathomed ra- 
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vines and enter, if you can, into the treasures of 
their snow, which knows no melting. Go up, 
even in our sunniest days, and God is there scat- 
tering the hoar-frost like ashes, and casting forth 
his ice like morsels! And who, on these bleak 
and awful heights, can stand before his cold? 
How impressive is this silence! No beast of 
the forest is here; no bird even, save ever and 
anon the adventurous swallow. Mark the mighty 
sweep of the clouds; now they rise with an 
angel’s ease, and now they descend, swift, 
feathery chariots; and over and around, below 
and above, with a Master’s course, their shapes 
and shadows play and roll, and heave from 
mora to noon, and on to twilight’s sober hour. 
Mountains demonstrate also Divine goodness. 
‘On their commencing declivities the husband- 
man often tills the rich soil, and enamels the 
acres with waving fields of herb and grain, and 
bearing fruit tree. As his flocks and herds cross 
the tender grass, he may well feel that God does 
care for oxen, and that not only every beast of 
the forest, but the cattle also upon a thousand 
hills are His. There the child gathers rich ber- 
ries; and there the angler finds the coy fish; 
and there, too, the woodman fells the oak and 
pine, wherewith to build his habitation and ward 
off stern winter; and there toils the swart lum- 
berman, and hence comes the mighty mast point- 
ing, as it braves all seas, up to Him who caused 
it to germinate and grow. And He who went 
before Israel, and clave the rocks in the wilder- 
ness, and gave drink as out of the great depths, 
still vindicates his loving power by smiting the 
mountains and causing streams to flow from their 
bosoms; the little head spring gathering, as its 
overflowings trickle down, ever new tributes, un- 
til it becomes the mighty river, bearing its 
waters to a thousand murmuring mill-wheels, 


and pouring its exhaustless treasures into the | 


fathomless, boundless deep. 

Look at these fair creations, and 
learn too a lesson of all-creative beauty. Not 
for a dry utility alone was the mountain reared, 
but to regale the ear by its water and wind mu- 
sic, and charm the eye by multitudinous methods. 
Mark the interminable variety of the sizc, struc- 
ture, proportions, and forms of mountains and 
hills; now you will see the perfect cone, base, 
altitude, apex—all entire; and now it is obtuse, 
or perhaps truncated with a mechanic’s nicety. 
Here is the pyramid, there the almost level sum- 
mit; and there again, a long, wavy, undulating 
outline, or many needle-like peaks. He who 
deigns to give the useful potato a fair blossom, 
does not despise the garnishing of every point 
and part of these grand productions. He clothes 
them every day in a new dress. If crowned at 
sunrise, as before, with costliest diamonds, there 
is to day some fresh gem within the coronet, or 
the old jewels are adjusted with a slight and 
ever-adorning variation. Stand on that peak as 


you may 
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the dawn breaks and the reddening hours steal 
on and over it. Mist and fog roll at your feet, 
a vast ocean enveloping each terrestrial thing. 
As the sun comes forth islands seem to rise in 
each hill and. summit, from the bosom of the 
deep. The tall tree towers up, a grand reality, 
a fixed fact. Step by step whole forests are cre- 
ated ; low, and still lower, descend the clouds ; 
or high, and yet higher, it may be, they rise, 
until they vanish into nought, and a golden 
flood sweeps triumphantly over the unbounded 
expanse. 

Look abroad, field beyond field, stream, lake, 
farm, village,—all is light and life. Descend 
from this eminence. From the craggy rock, you 
pass dewn to the rare-appearing moss, the thin 
grass, the stunted shrub, the incipient tree, the 
dense and tall f rest, the open glade, the cul- 
tured acres; and how could Almighty wisdom 
have surpassed the beauty of this clustered 
whole? Tree, rock, stream, flower, fruit,—em- 
bellish them if you can ; invent some fairer hue ; 
edd a new tint to that ever varying, ever rich 
panorama. The blue distance; the green pre- 
sent; changing seasons; the verdure of sum- 
mer; the myriad-tinted autumn; the spotless, 
celestial purity of winter ;—who but must yield 
to their transcendant claims? Well may Tabor 
and Hermon rejoice in the name of Him who ar- 
rayed them in such supernal charms; and well 
may every mountain and every little hill emulate 
the glad and thankful strain. 

But shall man, the spectator of all this, gaze 
upon it as an idle pageant, and live and die, 
like the brute that roams the forest, unconscious 
of its glory or presence? Nay, we cannot con- 
template these mighty elevations, steadily and 
thoughtfully, without being mindful of him who 
reared them in the beginning. Look thus at 
some grand circuit range and you must feel that, 
as the mountains are round about the spot where 
you stand, so is the Lord, who created them, 
round about his children forever. Not more 
freely does each lofiy summit lay bare its bosom 
to God, than you will open yours. Draw nigh 
to Him; and, as the rich, spirit-like clouds roll- 
ing up those steeps reflect the gilding of the 
gracious sun, so will He shine on your hearts. 


A. B. M. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Come little children, innocent and lovely, on 
this beautiful morning, and listen to what I shall 
tell you. It is the Sabbath day, as the.mass of the 
people call it: a day for the care-worn man and 
tired beast to rest from their labors, for wearied 
nature to refresh herself at the fountain of rest; 
and what a wise and good arrangement it is ! 

But the Sabbath of the Christian, the day of 
quiet and repose for him, is when he feels he is 
at peace with God; when he feels that by the 
power of redeeming love, and through the 
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mercy of Heaven, the mercy that radiates as 
light from His boly sanctuary, all his sins are 
forgiven and blotted out forever; that his 
work is done. Under the “shadow of his wing” 
he rests secure, for here the Destroyer has no 
power. Then established upon the “ Rock im- 
mutable,” “Christ within, the hope of glory,” 
the same almighty power is upon him that 
abounded in the holy Jesus, and made him 
mighty in word and deed “ before God and all 
the people.” 

Jesus, when a little child, sat among the wise 
men and the elders, and with his wondrous 
powers placed their learning in the back-ground ; 
he listened to the questions they propounded, 
and amazed them all by his ready understanding 
and his just replies 

The little children now have a portion of the 
same wisdom that inspired him, which teaches 
them what to say, and howto say it. In the 
first place, you must think deeply, you must use 
the powers that God has given you to reflect 
upon his works; you must compare thing with 
thing, and come to a wise decision of how to 
speak and act advisedly ; by doing this you will 
gain the approval of Heaven and all good men. 

By improving your talents rightly, by making 
two of the one entrusted to your care, and in this 
way moving on from point to point, the summit 
of perfection will be attained; then in the ful- 
ness of manly beauty, clothed in the garments 
of Heavenly wisdom, you will appear before the 
world to vindicate the cause of God to man. 

S. H. 


THE JAIL AT AGRA. 

From Bayard Taylor’s “Travels in India, 
China, and Japan,” we extract an account of the 
Agra Jail, in which a new and interesting ex- 
periment is now being tested. 


The jail there is a sort of general penitentiary 
whither prisoners are sent from all parts of the 
north western provinces. ‘The number then in- 
carcerated was about 2,800. The jail encloses 
a space of about forty acres, wherein are num- 
bers of small buildings and manufactories, as the 
prisoners are all required to labor about eight 
hours a day. Dr. Walker, the superintendent, 
who formerly bad charge of the jail at Mynponie, 
introduced a system of prison education, which 
was so successful, that when he was promoted to 
the management of the great central jail at Agra, 
he determined to continue it. At first he expe- 
rienced great difficulty, the prisoners suspecting 
that some mysterious Christian doctrine lay 
covert in the multiplication table and spelling- 
book, but his perseverance so wrought upon them 
that all of those employed at labor within the 
jail (700 being kept upon the roads in fettered 
gangs) were willing scholars. 

Dr. Walker was kind enough to conduct me 
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through the jail and put the prisoners through 
their exercises. It was a most remarkable spec- 
tacle. Here were hundreds of men seated at 
their looms, weaving carpets, singing the multi- 
plication table in a thundering chorus. “ Twelve 
times twelve,” sang the monitor in a shrill solo: 
“One hundred and forty four!” burst out the 
choras in all sorts of voices. We went into the 
Blacksmiths’ shops where the prisoners, by a re- 
finement of punishment, were made to forge their 
own fetters, themselves fettered. ‘‘ Seven times 
sixteen,”’ sang the solo, as he raised his hammer. 
‘“‘ One hundred and twelve,” was roared in answer, 
drowning the clang and bang of the iron. 

In the women’s department there was a shrill 
tempest of vulgar fractions; the cooks recited 
astronomical facts while mixing their rice. Even 
the hardest cases confined in solitary cells were 
going on with their ‘‘a b, ab’s” through a hole 
in the door, to a monitor standing outside. 

The murderers, confined for life, (of whom 
there were several hundred,) were not exempted, 
but went through the numerals while they worked 
at paper making. 

There is a monthlyexamination of the pri- 
soners, and they who can read a short story, and 
repeat the multiplication table, of whole numbers 
and fractions up to 16 X 16, 63 X 25, and 64 
X 6}, are entitled to a visit from their friends, 
or a bath in the Jumna, if Hindoos, and a visit 
to the Taj, if Moslems. The more advanced 
scholars are obliged to pass in writing the facts 
of astronomy, simple and compound interest, Xe. 

There is great emulation among the prison- 
ers, and their progress is very rapid. As one 
result of the system, in their moral improvement, 
it will be enough to state that in 1851, before it 
was introduced, the number of punishmedts ad- 
| ministered for offences committed within the jail 
| was 162; in 1852, after its introduction, the 
number so punished was 18. It is not much to 
the credit of the Government that it only allows 
the miserable sum of five rupees ($2.50) a month 
in support of so important an experiment. 


There are few talents so very inconsiderable 
as to be unalterably excluded from all degrees 
of usefulness; and all should, in life’s visit, leave 
sume token of their existence. 





BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 

Two painters were cmployed to fresco the 
wall of a magnificent cathedral ; both stood on a 
rude scaffold, constructed for the purpose, some 
forty feet from the floor. One of them was so 
intent upon his work, that he beeame wholly 
absorbed in admiration, and stood off from the 
picture, gazing at it with intense delight. For- 
getting where he was, he moved backwards, 
slowly, surveying critically the work of his pencil, 
until he had neared the edge of the plank upon 
which he stood. 
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At this critical moment his companion turned 
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suddenly, and almost frozen with horror, beheld | 


bis imminent peril. Another instant and the 
enthusiast would be precipitated upon the pave- 
ment beneath; if he spoke to him, it was sudden 
death; if he held his peace, it was equally sure. 
Suddenly he regained his presence of mind, and 
seizing a wet brush, flung it against the wall, 
spattering the beautiful figure with unsightly 
blotches of coloring. The painter flew forward, 
and turned upon his friend with fierce impreca- 
tions; but, startled at his ghastly face, he 
listened to the recital of his danger, looked 
shudderingly over the dread space below, and 
with tears of gratitude, blessed the hand that 
saved him. 

So, said a preacher, we sometimes get absorbed 
in looking upon the pictures of the world, and 
in contemplating them, step backwards, uncon- 
scious of our peril, when the Almighty dashes 
out the images, and we spring forward to lament 
their destruction, into the vutstretched arms of 
mercy, and are saved. 


From Pennsylvania Inquirer, 5th mo. 22nd, 1856. 
THE FOLLY OF RASHNESS ; 9R THE POLICY OF 
DELIBERATION. 
*¢ SLEEP ON IT.”” 


There is scarcely an individual who has attain-| ble consequences. 


ed to years of majority, who cannot point out 
some sad error or indiscretion, as the result of 
haste or precipitation. 
the middle age of iife, or who have gone beyond 
it, will be still more impressed, on reflection, 
with the folly of rashness and the policy of de- 
liberation. The sober second-thought is far 
more reliable than the first impulse ; and accord- 
ing tothe old adage, we should “think twice 
before we speak once.” But there are few, 


| 


All who have reached | acteristic of our nature. 


| 


except among the cool, the cautious, the medita- 


tive and the hesitating, who pursue this course. 
The multitude, in a general sense, are too fast. 
They not only speak thoughtlessly, but they act 
rashly. Judgment is pronounced, when only 
one side ofa story is heard, and opinions are 
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sions have been the bane of thousands. There 
are some individuals who rarely mean what they 
say. They talk wildly and extravagantly, make 
all sorts of promises, which they either never 
intend, or do not possess the ability, to perform. 
They do not reflect sufficiently, or they attach 
too little importance to words. But rashness 


‘and indiscretion may be seen in almost every 


phase of life. How many enter into the bonds 
of matrimony without a due investigation of 
themselves or their companions—without a 
proper appreciation of disposition—without an 
adequate consideration of all the responsibilities 
—without, in brief, conceiving all the obligations 
and solemnities of a tie that is to last for life! 
Alas! for the domestic discord, the hollow hy- 
pocrisy, the misery and the crime that are pro- 
duced by this description of rashness. The 
heartless wretch, too, who first deceives, and then 
betrays and abuses,—who wins and ensnares by 
the assumption ofa false character, and then 
startles and horrifies by the disclosure of many 
deformities, should be held among the vilest of 
the vile, the basest of the base, and be treated 
accordingly. The error, however, with too many 
of the gentler sex, is, to enter into “the holy 
state of matrimony” thoughtlessly and rashly, 
and without due deliberation as toall the possi- 
But there is scarcely an im- 
portant act of life that is properly considered by 
the multitude. Haste and impatience are char- 
We are either tempted 
to commit follies by the persuasion of others, or 
by an eager spirit within—a spirit, too, that we 
cannot or will not restrain. How many are 
there who are rash of speech, either by habit or 
constitution! Scarcely aday goes by in which 
they do not commit some offence, either against 
good taste or kindly feeling. They say harsh 
things, either unintentionally, wilfully, or 
thoughtlessly. They may see the error immedi- 
ately after, and regret it. But it is often diffi- 
cult fully to atone, while the wound thus inflict- 
ed may rankle for years. Nay, a word improper- 
ly ‘or unfitly spoken, or a remark thoughtlessly 


formed before half the facts are ascertained. | and harshly made, has often impaired the pros- 
_ And thus it frequently happens, that character} pects, if not ruined the furtunes, of its imprudent 


is misunderstood, that misrepresentations are | utterer. 


circulated, and that calumnies are passed from 
lip to lip. Only a few days since, two merchants 
of this city were conversing in an animated 
strain, upon an important matter of business. 
One became somewhat excited, and made a rash 
remark, which ended the argument, and at the 
same time rendered it impossible for him to re- 
new the subject, unless he should make an apolo- 
gy with humiliating concessions. 
his error in an instant, but it was too late. The 
parties separated, and are not likely to be brought 
again together on amicable terms for months, if 
for years. But occurrences of the kind take 
place daily. Hasty remarks and rash conclu- 


The rash, the hasty, and the inconsider- 
ate, are not only false to themselves, but to others. 
They are always distrusted and feared, for no 
one cap tell at what moment they may commit 
some error of word or of deed, and thus involve 
themselves and their friends in difficulty or 
dishonor. Indeed, the rash, the hasty, and the 
passionate, are not suited to any post of great 
responsibility. They do not control themselves, and 


He discovered | are, therefore, not qualified, either to guard the 


lives or protect the fortunes of others. 


If we scrutinize the lives of men of genius, we 
shall find that activity and persistence are their 


leading peculiarities. Obstacles cannot intimi- 
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date, nor lab.r weary, nor drudgery disgust 
them. 


= 
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A recent arrival from San Francisco, brings 
intelligence of ‘a violent earthquake which oc- 
curred at Jeddo, Japan, on the llth of 11th 
month last, which it is said destroyed 100,000 
dwellings, 54 temples, and 30,000 inhabitants. 

A fire broke out at the same time in different 
parts of the city, while the earth opened and 
dlosed over thousands of buildings. On the 
15th of 2nd month San Francisco and its vicini- 
ty was visited by a similar catastrophe, which 
was destructive in its effects upon property, but 
it is believed no lives were lost. A writer, 
speaking of this earthquake, thus describes the 
city which has been so signally visited. 

Jeddo is a great city; all the princes and 
nobles of the empire are obliged to maintain es- 
tablishments there. It is possible that a hun- 
dred thousand houses may have been destroyed, 
but the alleged loss of life is, we hope, exagger- 
ated. ‘Ihe Japanese houses are not of a kind 
to crush the inhabitants by their fall, and those 
who perished must either have been swallowed 
up by the yawning earth, or have lost their lives 
in the flames or in the crash and confusion inci- 
dent to such an occurrence. 

Fischer visited Jeddo in 1822. The entrance 
into it, notwithstanding the absence of carriages, 
reminded him, from the noise and the throng of 
people, of the commercial port of London. The 
shops had signs, as in Europe, and the goods 
were exhibited from the doors and windows 
under the charge of boys, who rivaled each other 
in calling by loud cries the attention of pur- 
chasers. Long before entering the suburb Sine- 
gawir, the Dutch visiters found themselves in 
the midst of a vast crowd, moving along broad 
streets paved at the sides, and lined with houses 
regularly built, and many of great size. From 
the suburb to their hotel, which was in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Imperial Palace, it was 
two hours’ walk ; and as the Palace was said to 
occupy a space of halfa mile diameter in the 
twiddle of the city, Fischer estimated the dis- 
tance across the whole city at five or six hours’ 
walk at an ordinary step, which at the most 


moderate calculation, would be from twelve to 
fifteen miles. 


Marrrep,—Third Month 19th, in Green Plain 
Meeting of Friends, Epwarp E. Harrison, son of 
Joshua Harrison, to Estaer L. Waker, daughter 


of Abel and Hannah Walker, all of Clark County, 
Ohio. 
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Drep,—On the 24th of 3d month, at the residence 
of James D. and Mary D. Lawson, near Woods- 
town, N. J., Marrua Fotwe.t Lawson, aged two 
years and five months; and on the 27th their son 
Powe.t Carpenter Lawson, aged four years, both 
of scarlet fever. 

, On 2d day evening, 24th of Third Month, 
Saran Maxriktn, (widow of Joseph Maxfield,) 
in the 80th yearof her age. A member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green Sireet, 
Philadel phia. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the LibraryAssociation of Friends will be 
held in the Library Room on Fourth day evening 
next, the 8th inst., at 8 o’clock. 


Jacos M. Ex.is, Clerk. 
Philado., 4th mo. 5th, 1856. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The New York papers furnish an account of 
a schooner fitted out at that port, for the coast 
of Africa, and captured on Long Island Sound, 
by a steam-tug under the direction of United 
States officers. 

The vessel was manned by twelve Portuguese, 
and in attempting to put to sca at midnight, 
was arrested and her crew taken prisoners. 

The following account, furnished by one of 
the newspapers of New York City, exhibits the 
extent.to which this nefarious business is carried 
on, from the great commercial metropolis : 


We learn from gvod authority that no less 
than thirty vessels are fitted out at this port 
for the African slavetrade every year. This 
fact is well known to the authorities of the Uni- 
ted States, who do «ll in their power to break 
up the iniquitous traffic. But in spite of their 
vigilance, and regardless of the rigorous laws 
which have been enacted for its extinction, the 
business is still carried on here, and that, too, 
in some cases, by persons who, from their posi- 
tion in society, would be least susvected of en- 
gaging in it. In fact, it is so lucrative that 
those who pursue it are ready to run every risk 
for its enormous profits. The immediate agents ° 
engaged in it are mostly Portuguese and Span- 
iards, who have long followed it, and whose ex- 
perience and cunning too often enable them to 
escape from the consequences of their crime. It 
is exceedingly difficult to convict these men. 
Their vessel may be seized and detained, but on 
searching her nothing can be found to criminate 
those who had her in charge, and yet there may 
be no moral doubt of their culpability. Former- 
ly these vessels took out weapons to overawe 
the blacks as well as to fight off intruders; they 
were also wout to carry shackles enough to se- 
cure as many slaves as they could carry. Now 
they depend upon their speed to elude cruisers, 
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and instead of binding their living cargo, they 
simply carry a keg or two of sharp carpet-tacks ; 
and, if the slaves become restive, a handful or 
two of these sprinkled among them soon reduce 
them to submission. The slaves being naked 
and closely packed, cannot make any movement 
against their captors without being subjected to 
the most excruciating pain—every step which 
they take forcing the sharp points of the nails 
into their bare feet. They also stow the coppers 
away; and, if boarded by a cruiser before the 
slaves are taken on board, the vessel presents 
the appearance of a legitimate trader. A few 
scattered bricks might perhaps be found, as well 
as a barrel of lime, on a close scrutiny; but the 
former might easily pass for ballast, and if any- 
body should be inquisitive enough to ask the 
use of the latter, why it would be the easiest 
matter in the world to convince him that it was 
required to purify the ship. Once on the slave 
coast, however, and the slaves on board, bricks 
and mortar would serve just as well to fit up the 
coppers for couking their food. Such are a few 
of the modern improvements. 

The profits accruing from a successful run to 
and from the West Coast of Afric», are so great, 
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A LETTER FROM A EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, 3d mo. 1856. 

* * * Notwithstanding the superficial and 
butterfly mode of life that is apparent in the 
crust of society here, it is easy to live as quietly 
as in our own city, so that plain and moderate 
people may feel at home, even in the midst of 
gaiety and fashion. We live in an active part 
of the city, in the fourth story of a nice house, 
and I will give youa hasty description of our 
home. We have a snug clean bed, and an equally 
snug sitting room, furnished with all the com- 
forts and conveniences, we ought to desire. A 
pretty mantle-ciock ticks over the fire-place, a 
cheerful flame burns within the last, two windows 
overlooking a lively street are garnished, (as 
they say here,) with red damask curtains, a table 
covered with cloth of the same material cccupies 
the centre of our apartment at whivh we are both 
writing, while a sofa and empty chairs stand idly 
about us, which would be much more attractive 
just now were they ‘ garnished” with bona fide 
representations of our dear home. We will at- 
tempt to entertain you with an insight into our 
little abode still more closely. House-keepers in 


that the captain generally hides all traces of his | Paris are not very numerous; families mostly 


erime, immediately after landing his cargo, by 
either setting on fire or scuttling the vessel. In 
this way a steady market has been established 


rent rooms, that are fitted up with apartments, 
kitchen, &c., as in our houses. Rooms similar to 
our own, are rented for three thousand francs a 


for light, swift-sailing schooners and brigs, which { year, $600; the other floors are rented at a much 


are built ‘for one voyage only.” At present, 
the most difficult part which a slaver has to play 
is to obtain his clearance. To clear the Custom 
House he must show that his voyage is a lawful 
one, 
be, arrest and forfeiture. Hence, we find that 
the practice of leaving port without effecting a 
clearance is becoming frequent. Not long since 
Capt. Smith, who was found guilty of having 
been engaged in the slave trade, told Mr. 
McKeon, the United States District Attorney, 
that the custom of clearing these slavers was 
“monsense, of no use whatever,” and that if he 
ever went into the business again he should 
clear himself in the night. Recently, several 
vessels have sailed from this port, under cover of 
the night, undoubtedly bound on slave voyages. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SOAP. 


The wife of an American agriculturist has been 
experimenting in soaps, and finds that the addi- 
tion of three-quarters of a pound of borax to a 
pound of soap, melted without boiling, makes a 
saving of one half in the cost of soap, and of 
three fourths the labor of washing, improves the 
whiteness of the fabrics, besides the usual caus- 
tic effect is thus removed, and the hands are left 
with a peculiar soft and silky feeling, leaving 
nothing more to be desired by the most ambi- 
tious washerwoman. 


Here he is liable to suspicion, and, it may | 


higher price. All are reached by a large marble 
stair-way, used in common by the occupants of 
the entire house. The first floor is let out for 
stores. The entrance is by a wide court way, 
closed in at night by two immense gates as large 
as a Pennsylvania barndoor. To open and shut 
these, receive cards, letters, &c., there lives ina 
little box of an apartment facing the court, a 
porter and his wife, one or the other of whom is 
always in attendance night and day. By these 
the entrance and the great stair-way are kept 
clean : they belong to the house, and are paid, I 
think, by the owncr. On entering we ring a 
bell at the big gate, and immediately it opens, 
by an unseen hand. We go out, and it opens for 
us without ringing, or without touching it ; all 
this is done by the porter, who sees through the 
glass in his door, every one who descends the 
stairway, and hears the bell when a comer ap- 
proaches from without. They sit at reading, 
sewing, or chatting, and all goes on without dis- 
turbing their position. This is the common way 
of living in Paris. We take a cup of coffee and 
bread at 7} A. M., when I go off to the Hospitals, 
and return at 103, when we get breakfast of meat, 
or eggs, and coffee. We then go out to walk 
for excrcise and observation, and return in time 
to rest and read awhile before dinner at six. 
People living thus provide day by day just what 
is needed for the day : indeed it is 50 everywhere, 
at hotels even ; you must say in the morning at 
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breakfast, whether you will be at home to dine, 


else there will not be enough provided. No 
baking is donc in the house ; bregd and piesare pro- 
cured daily of the baker and pastry-cook: if an 
additional egg is wanted it is sent for, &c. ; noth- 
ing scarcely is kepton hand. It is remarkable 
how closely the French can calculate how much 
one will eat. We always get enough, and yet if 
we were providing for others we should be afraid 
of being scanty, with only the supplies that are 
used in a Paris dining room. 

During our visit to Holland, the weather was 
pleasant, excepting one day, and we had a guod 
opportunity for observation and comparison with 
other parts of the continent. It is a most inter- 
esting country. * * You have heard perhaps of 
the cleanliness of the houses and streets of the 
Holland towns. We found many of them re- 
markably so, and especially a little village not 
far from Amsterdam. We went out of a seventh 
day afternoon, and for a mile before we reached 
the place, women and girls were seen in front of 
the houses by the road side, cleaning and scour- 
ing pots, kettles, tongs, shovels, &&. When we 
reached the inn on the edge of the town, the 
driver said we must walk through the town, as 
horses were not allowed to enter beyond a cer- 
tain point : so we went along, and such a picture 
of cleanliness we never saw. One of the first 


places that was likely to be (to say the least) 
greasy, was a butcher-shop, and we stopped to 


look in. There were the scales all bright and 
pure, the block scraped and scrubbed, and the 
floor scoured like that of a palace corridor. On 
we went through this little community of six 
hundred persons. The streets were very narrow, 
and little canals constantly intersected the foot 
way. Almost every house had a water privilege 
on the canal, and the display of scoured things 
and scouring women, was really amusing. Then 
the pavements were all scrubbed, and the little 
strips of soil on either side, raked with a precision 
that almost made me ache as I walked along. I 
wondered where the children played, and how 
they played. At last we came to a broader place 
near the church, where was a little gathering of 
boys and girls in full glee. In the centre of this 
place was a tree standing straight up, and acircle 
of pavement around it, formed of different colored 
bricks, in the shape of a school-boy’s star, and all 
around the play-ground were here and there 
little figures made in the pavement with stones, 
or colored bricks, to indicate that the taste of the 
people had been strained to find ornament for 
their curious home, which constantly reminded 
me of a baby-house on an extensive plan. The 
children did not dare to step beyond certain 
posts, and their voices were- not so sonorous as 
the free boys of a less tasteful town. We saw 
arather public looking building, and enquired 
what it was. On learning that it was the poor 
house, we asked permission to visit it. The resi- 





dent care-taker spoke English pretty well, and 
conducted us through it. The number of inmates 
was fourteen ; old men and a few orphan children 
made up the family. The floor of the entry was 
white marble, which was being serubbed by two 
orphan girls, in white caps, and white aprons 
temporarily tucked up for this especial service. 
The beds were all in closets, protected from view 
by doors of gauze wire. The school room was 
as nice as a polished pin, and the vines and 
bushes in the little garden were all trimmed toa 
line, and the stakes and arbors newly rainted 
green. In the kitchen was a great copper kettle, 
containing many gallons of wheat gruel, which 
was cocked daily for about forty people in the 
village who received it at the kitchen door, from 
a wooden measure. All the houses nearly were 
painted green, with yellow window cases, and 
the front rooms kept closed, except on the clean- 
ing day, once a week. Another place was a 
cheese store ; the cheeses were all made in one 
mould, and arranged in shelves at the same dis- 
tance apart. ‘The cleaning process was being 
executed while we were there, and the scrdpings 
being gathered in a box for the pigs of the owner. 
The pigs were generally accommodated with 
lodgings overhanging the canals, so that they 
were kept in becoming condition without much 
trouble. As we advanced we saw a large house, 
with high tapering roof, on the border of the 
village adjoining the meadows. It was painted 
in the same style as the others, and was perfectly 
clean in its exterior and in all the appurtenances 
thereunto belonging. It was a dairy, and was 
the residence of an old man and his wife, a 
blooming daughter, .a dog, cat, and some twenty 
cows. They lived without the aristocratic dis- 
tinctions that often interfere with domestit en- 
joyment. The long room occupied by the cows 
communicated with the apartment of the family 
by a door which was generally open. The stable 
had a brick floor, and along the walls were 
stationed brooms, forks and shovels, all washed 
and scoured till they shone, and each in its own 
place. The cows stood in stalls tied together, 
the wood was painted, and the ceiling above was 
of varnished oak. This sisterhood of honored 
stock were nearly all alike—mostly white, and 
quite clean. They were elevated on a platform, 
some eighteen inches above the brick floor, and 
behind them a gutter which sank below the level 
of the pavement. To each pair of cows was 
allowed a cord, passing through a little pulley in 
the ceiling, and either end tied to the tail near 
the extremity so as to hold it up, and yet give 
it sufficient play to switch from side to side. 
When they laid down, the pulley lifted the cord 
so as to keep the tail from contact with the 
gutter or even the floor. To get the cows out, a 
movable bridge was placed across the diteh, 
and they allowed to retire. Weentered next the 
apartments for the human part of the family. It 
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was dutch neatness in the extreme. We were 
allowed to go into the room that is only opened 
once a week to clean, and on very extraordinary 
occasions besides: antique furniture crowded 
together ; displays of china cups and saucers in 

lass cases, &c., formed an aggregate of material 
for cleaning that had been so long under the 
proscriptive rule of the brush, as to look as if it 
had never been soiled. Even the pendulums of 
two clocks were given weekly to the scourers’ 
hands, and then they swayed, bright and fresh 
from the daughter’s fingers, ready for another 
week’s service. Most of the pendulums of the 
town undergo the same process, about the same 
time every week, and the clocks stand still and 
and silent, while the good matrons disarticulate 
them from their true connection. The old 
church clock, however, appropriately keeps on 
its vigils, and warns the housewifes when to 
work, and when to sleep. We even went intoa 
wind-mill, in a low meadow, to see how the water 
was pumped out of the ditches into the canals, 
in times of overflow, and there we found a family, 
living in rooms with painted floors, burnished 
pendulums, closet beds, and showy cups and 
saucers, while the two female inmates themselves 
were in clean white caps and aprons. 

The affairs of our country looked at from 
abroad, seem really to excite more interest than 
when in the midst of them. It isa cause of 
general congratulation that Bauks has succeeded 
to the speakership. I don’t know much about 
him, though I suppose it is not true, as has been 
recently reported in a French paper, that a colored 
‘man of republican principles has been eleeted. 
I take this to be a mis-translation of the term 
“black republican,” which is a term that has 
been applied to him by an American paper. The 
Peace Congress is in session and it would be in- 
teresting to be here when peace shall be declared, 
if such an event shall bless the world. People 
generally look for it, but the English mostly 
stand off. How strange that all the nations of the 
earth should cry for peace, and Christian Eng- 
lane still ask for war. It is to be hoped that an 
amicable arrangement may be made between her 
and our country. There is a favorable American 
feeling everywhere: this, perhaps, may be owing 
to the fact that the people of the Continent 
generally burn for liberty. To be free from 
crowns and military taxations and oppressive dis- 
tinctions, is the feeling of the intelligent, and 
yet they have no means of saying so, in any way 
that seems to give them hope of success. Eng- 
land and France are nominally allied it is true, 
but there are strong opposing elements in the 
two governments, which make a real, sincere 
alliance, alike unnatural and untrue. For ex- 
ample, the established religions of the two nations 
are directly adverse. England has not even a 
minister of her government at Rome, while France 
has her soldiers there to guard the Pope on his 
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throne. The Emperor of the French is a 
Romanist, keeping by him his confessor, and 
performing the requirements of the church. The 
Queen of England is the representative head of 
the most powerful and active opposing form of 
religion, and her subjects have routed Catholie- 
ism almost from Ireland. Both churches claim 
the same apostolic origin and line of descent, and 
each vies with the other in the urgency of its 
claims for such authority. In both countries the 
cburch is really the government, and though 
there may be a political combination, there can 
be no real unity, so long as each depends upon a 
separate church organization to sustain itself. 
England without its establishment would cease 
to be a kingdom. France, without Catholicism 
would cease to be an Empire. England is the 
central power of one ; Rome the central power of 
the other. Wherever England’s power is preva- 
lent,Catholicism falls, as is the case now in Sardinia, 
King Emanuel, under the approval of the British 
government, has sold cut the churches of the 
Catholics, uprooted their convents and monas- 
teries, imprisoned and exiled their Bishop, while 
Rome and France keep together in a common 
faith, and French bayonets are always glistening 
around St. Peters and the Vatican. 

In this state of turmoil and hidden strife, the 
masses think of American democracy; they like 
to hear of it, and talk of it,and their sympathies 
are with us. In the Denmank question we do 
not perhaps stand so fair, but I am inclined to 
think that at heart all the commercial govern- 
ments favor the American position, though they 
dare not say so; and yet there are sober minded 
people who think, with some justice, that as a 
nation we are rather too fast and too proud. 





SOLAR SYSTEM. 


To afford the “‘mind’s eye,” clear notions of 
the movements made by the planets and their 
moons, a method has been suggested by that 
great astronomer, Sir John Herschel, upon the 
following principle:—Conceive the sun repre- 
sented by a globe two feet in diameter; at 82 
feet distance put down a grain of mustard seed, 
and you have the size and place of the planet 
Mercury, that bright silvery point which is gen- 
erally enveloped in the solar rays. At the dis- 
tance of 142 feet, put downa pea—it will be the 
similitude of Venus, our resplendent morning 
and evening star. Two hundred and fifteen feet 
from the central globe place another pea, just . 
perceptibly larger—that is man’s world, once 
the centre of the universe. Mars is smaller 
still, a good pin’s head being his proper repre- 
sentative, at the distance of 337 feet. The four 


small planets, Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas, 
seem as mere particles of dust, about 500 feet 
from the sun ; Jupiter as a middle sized orange, 
distant about a quarter of a mile: Saturn, with 
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his ring, a lesser orange, at the remoteness of | 
two fifths of a mile; and the far Uranus dwin- 
dles into a cherry, moving round a circle which 
has three quarters of a mile for its radius. 


MEN AND MANNERS IN CHINA. 


Sir John Bowring has sent to the London 
Athenzum an early copy of a letter on the pop- 
ulation of China, addressed to the Registrar 
General, London, and read to the China Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. We copy a few 
paragraphs from an exchange : 


The Population. 


There has been no official census taken since 
the time of Kia King, forty-three years ago. 
Much doubt has been thrown upon the accuracy 
of those returns, which give 362,447,183 as the 
total number of the inhabitants of China. I 
think our greater knowledge of the country in- 
ereases the evidence in favor of the approximate 
correctness of the official document, and that we 
may, with tolerable safety, estimate the present 
population of the Chinese Empire as between 
350,000,000 and 400,000,000 of human beings. 
The penal laws of China make provision for a 
general system of registration; and corporeal 
punishments, generally amounting to a hundred 
blows of the bamboo, are to be inflicted on those 
who neglect to make proper returns. The ma- 
chinery is confided to the elders of the district, 
and the census is required to be annually taken ; 
but I have no reason to believe the law is obeyed, 
or the neglect of it punished. 


Divisions of Men. 

According to ancient usage, the population in 
Chira is grouped under four heads: 1. Scholars; 
2. Husbandmen ; 3. Mechanics ; 4. Merchants. 
There is a numerous class who are considered 
almost as social outcasts, such as stage-players, 
professional gamblers, beggars, convicts, outlaws, 
and others; and these probably form no part of 
the population returns. In the more remote 
raral districts, on the other hand, the returning 
officer ost probably contents himse'f with giving 
the average of more accessible and better-peopled 
localities. 

L have no means of obtaining any satisfactory 
tables to show the proportions which different 
ages bear to one another iu China, or the average 
mortality at different periods of human life ; yet, 
to every decade of life the Chinese apply some 
special designation. The age of ten is called 
“the Opening Degree;” twenty, “Youth Ex- 
pired ;” thirty, “ Strength and Marriage ;” forty, 
“Officially Apt;” fifty, “Error Knowing;” 
sixty, “‘ Cycle Closing ;”? seventy, ‘‘ Rare Bird 
of Age;” eighty, “Rusty Visaged;” ninety, 
“‘ Delayed ;” one hundred, “ Age’s Extremity.” 
Among the Chinese the amount of reverence 
grows with the number of years. 

‘ 


Emigration from China. 

The constant flow of emigration from China, 
contrasted with the complete absence of immigra- 
tion into China, is striking evidence of the re- 
dundancy .of the population; for though that 
emigration is almost wholly confined to two 
provinces, namely, Kwangtung and Fookien, 
representing together a population of probably 
from 34,000,000 to 35,000,000, I am disposed 
to think that a number nearer 3,000,0000 than 
2,000,000 from these provinces alone are located 
in foreign countries. In the kingdom of Siam, 
it is estimated that there are at least 1,500,000 
of Chinese, of which 200,000 are in the capital 
(Bangkok.) They crowd all the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago. In Java, we know bya 
correct census, there are 136,000. Cochin Chi- 
na teems with Chinese. In this colony we are 
seldom without one, two, or three vessels taking 
Chinese emigrants to California and other places. 
Multitudes go to Australia, to the Philippines, 
to the Sandwich Islands, to the Western coast 
of Central and Southe:n America; some have 
made their way to British India. The emigra- 
tion to the British West Indies has been consid- 
erable ; to the Havana greater still. The annual 
arrivals in Singapore are estimated at an average 
of 10,000; and 2,000 is the number that are 
said annually to return to China. 


There is not only this enormous maritime em- 
igration, but a considerable inland efflux of Chi- 
nese toward Manchuria and Thibet; and it may 
be added, that the large and fertile islands of 
Formosa and Hainan have been, toa great extent, 
won from the aborigines by successive inroads of 
Chinese settlers. Now these are all males; 
there is not a woman to ten thousand men ; henee, 
perhaps, the small social value of the female in- 
fant. Yet this perpetual outflowing of people 
seems in no respect to diminish the number of 
those who are left behind. Few Chinamen leave 
their country without a fixed purpose to return 
to worship in the ancestral hall; to bring sacri- 
fices to the tombs of their fathers ; but it may be 
doubted if one in ten revisits his native land. 
The loss of life from disoase, from bad arrange- 
ments, from shipwreck, and other casualties, 


amounts to a frightful percentage on those who 
emigrate. 


Food and Cultivation. 

The arts of draining and irrigating, of preser- 
ving, preparing, and applying manure in a great 
variety of shapes, of fertilizing seeds, indved, all 
the details of Chinese agriculture, are well de- 
serving of note, and all display evidence of the 
inadequate proportion which the produce of the 
soil bears to the demands for the consumption of 
the people. 

The Chinese, again, have no prejudices what- 
ever as regards food; they eat anything and 
everything from which they can derive nutrition. 
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Dogs, especially puppies, are habitually sold for 
food; and I have seen in the butchers’ shops, 
large dogs skinned and hanging with their visce- 
ra, by the side of pigs and goats. Even to rats 
and mice the Chinese have no objection, neither 
to the flesh of monkeys and snakes ; the sea-slug 
is an aristocratical and costly delicacy, which is 
never wanting, any more than the edible bird’s 
nest, ata feast where honor is intended to be 
done to the guests. Unhatched ducks and chick- 
ens are a favorite dish. Nor do the early stages 
of putrefaction create any disgust; rotten eggs 
are by no means condemned to perdition ; fish is 
the more acceptable when it has a strong fra- 
grance and flavour, to give more gusto to the 
rive. 

As the food the Chinese eat is for the most 
part hard, coarse, and of little cost, so their bev- 
erages are singularly economical. Drunkenness 
ia a rare vice in China, and fermented spirits or 
strong drinks are seldom used. ‘Tea may be 
said to be the national, the universal beverage; 
and though that employed by the multitude does 
not cost more than 3d. to 6d. per Ib., an infu- 
sion of less costly leaves is commonly employed, 
especially. in localities remote from the tea dis- 
tricts. Both in eating and drinking, the Chi- 
nese are temperate, and are satisfied with two 
daily meals, “‘the morning rice” at about ten 
A. M., and “the evening rice” at five P. M. 
The only repugnance I have observed in China 
is to the use of milk; an extraordinary preju- 
dice, expecially considering the Tartar influen- 
ces which have been long dominant in the land ; 
but I never saw or heard of butter, cream, milk, 


or whey being introduced at any native Chinese 
table. 


Ravages of Famine and Disease. 


There is probably no part of the world in 
which the harvests of mortality are more sweep- 
ing and destructive than in China, producing 
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voids which require no ordinary appliances to fili | 


up. Maultitudes perish absolutely from want of 
the means of subsistence; inundations destroy 
towns, and villages, and all their inhabitants. lt 
would not be easy to calculate the loss of life by 
the typhoons or hurricanes which visit the coasts 
of China, in which boats and junks are some- 
times sacrificed by hundreds and by thousands. 
The late civil wars in China must have led to 
the loss of millions of lives. The sacrifices of 
human beings by executions alone are frightful. 
At the moment in which I write, it is believed 
that from four hundred to five hundred victims 
fall daily by the hands of the headsman, in the 
province of Kwang-Tung alone. Reverence for 
life, there is none, as life exists in superfluous 
abundance. A dead body is an object of so lit- 
tle concern, that it is sometimes not thought 
worth while to remove it from the spot where it 
putrefies on the surface of the earth. Often have 
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I seen a corpse, under the table of gamblers; 
often have I trod overa putrid body at the 
threshhold ofa door. In many parts of China 
there are towers of brick ér stone, where tooth- 
less (principally female) children are thrown by 


their parents into a hole made in the side of the 
wall. 


Infanticide. 


There are various opinions as to the extent of 
infanticide in China; but that it is a common 
practice in many provinces admits of no doubt. 
One of the most eloquent Chinese writers against 
infanticide, Kwei Chung Fu, professes to have 
been specially inspired by “the God of litera- 
ture”’ to call upon the Chinese people to refrain 
from the inhuman practice, and declares that 
“the God” had filled his house with honors, and 
literary descendants, as the recompense for his 
exertions. Yet his denunciations scarcely go 
further than to pronounce it wicked in those to 
destroy their female children who have the 
means of bringing them up. Father Ripa men- 
tions, that of abandoned children, the Jesuits 
baptize, in Pekin alone, not less than three thou- 
saud yearly. I have seen ponds which are the 
habitual receptacles of female infants, whose 
bodies lie floating about on their surface. 


Selected, 
If in our daily course, our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still of countless price 
God will provide for sacrifice. 
Old friends, old scenes will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see ; 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross and care. 
We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbor and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 
The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves ; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 

Kerr. 


WRITTEN IN OLD AGE.—1838. 
Oh say not time, with ruthless wing, 
Dams the best feelings of the mind, 
Say not his seythe, that sweeping thing, 
Can level thought, and fancy bind— 
I cannot bear to see decay 
Usurp the place where reason lay. 
Methinks it might the wizard please 
To stamp his ruin on the face, 
To mark his grasp, the victim seize, 
And the fine form bow in disgrace— 
Were this bis aim, he’d welcome be, 
So he would leave my mizd to me. 
Leave me the dreams of other years, 
Leave me the free expansive thought, 
The courage which supports from fears, 
The kindness, kindred feeling brought— 
Then could 1 bear time’s spoils to see 
So he would leave my. mind to me. 


D. Leaan. 
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“OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY.” 
A little bird brushed my windows by, 

?T wixt the level street and the Jevel sky, 
The level rows of houses tall, 

The blank noon-sun on the level wall ; 

And all that the little bird did say 

Was, “ Over the hills and far away.”? 

A little bird sang behind my chair, 

From the level lines of cornfields fair, 

The smooth green hedgerow’s level round 
Just a furlong off—the horizon’s bound : 

And the level lawn where the sun all day 
Burns—* Over the hills and far away.” 

A little bird sings above my bed; 

And I know, if I could but iift my head, 

I should see the sun set, red and grand, 

Upon level sea and level sand— 

While beyond the misty distance gray 

Lies “ Over the hills and far away.”’ 

I think that a little bird will sing, 

Over a fresh green mound next spring, 

W here something that once clothed me, ye’ll leave 
’Neath the level shadows of noon and eve, 
But I shall be gone, past night, past day, 

‘¢ Over the hills and far away.”’ 
Chambers’? Journal. 


INDUSTRY AND ACTIVITY OF BIRDS. 


The activity and industry of birds when they | 


have young is surprising. A gentleman in 
England, who had for some days watched the 
operations of a pair of tom-tits while feeding 
their little brood, gives the following as the re- 
sult of his own observations : 


The parent birds began their labor of love at’ 
half past three o’clock in the morning, and did | 


not leave off till eight o’clock in the evening, 
after being almost incessantly engaged for nearly 
seventeen bours. 


four hundred and seventy-five. 
o’clock, asa breakfast, they were fed twelve 
times; between five and six, forty times, flying 
to and from a plantation more than one hundred 
and fifty yards. from their nest; between nine 
and ten o’clock they had fed them forty-six 
times, and they continued at their work till the 
time specified, sometimes bringing in a single 
large caterpillar and at other times two or three 
small ones. The Germans are the finest appre- 
ciators of birds. It is a fact that when the 
Prussian authorities, under pecuniary pressure, 
were lately about to cut down certain trees near 
Cologne, which were frequented by nightingales, 
thealarmed citizens purchased the trees in order to 
save the birds and keep their music. 

Goop BreaD AND How To Make ITt.—An 
old Yankee housewife gives us the following 
valuable directions for making home-made or 
family bread : 

Wheat and Indian Bread.—To two quarts of 
sifted Indian meal add hot water enough to wet 
the same; when sufficiently cooled, add one tea- 
spoonful or more of salt, halfa pint of yeast, and 
one half teacupful of molasses. Then add wheat 


Mr. Weir counted their va- | 
rious returns to the nest, and found them to be | 
Up to four | 
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flour enough to make it into. loaves, (it should 
be kneaded well,) aud when risen light, bake or 
steam it three or more hours; if this should get 
sour while rising, add a teaspoonful of sugar and 
a little saleratus dissolved in water. 
Brown, Bread.—Take equal quantities of In- 
dian meal and rye flour; scald the meal, and 
when lukewarm add the flour, adding one half 
pint of good yeast to four quarts of the mixture, 
a table-spoon even full of salt, and half a cup of 
molasses, kneading the mixture well. This kind 
of bread should be softer than wheat flour bread ; 
all the water added after scalding the meal should 
be lukewarm. When it has risen well, put it 
to bake ina brick oven or stove—ihe former 
should be hotter than for flour bread ; if a stove 
oven, it should be steamed two hours, then 
| baked one hour or more ; when done, it is a dark 
| brown. The best article for making this kind of 
| bread is brown earthenware—say pans eight or 
| ten inches in height, and diameter about the 
| same; grease or butter the pans, put in the mix- 

ture, then dip your hand in cold water and 
;smooth the loaf; after this, slash the loaf both 
ways witha knife, quite deep. Some let it risealittle 
more before they put it to bake. Many people 
prefer this bread made of one third rye flour, 
instead of one-half. When it is difficult to get 
rye, wheat flour will answer as a substitute. It 
| adds much to the richness and flavor of this kind 
of bread to let it remain in the oven over night. 

Virginia Corn Bread.—Dissolve one table. 
‘spoonful of butter in three and a half pints of 
boiling milk ; into this scald one quart of Indian 
meal; when cool, add a half pint of wheat flour, 
a little sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, and two eggs 
well beaten; mix well together, and bake in two 
cake-tins well greased or buttered. 

Indian Bread, called the St. Charles Indian 
Bread, because prepared at the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans.—Beat two eggs very light, 
mix them with one pint of sour milk, (or butter 
with sweet milk will do,) then add a teaspoonful 

of soda or saleratus; then stir in slowly one pint 
| of Indian meal and one tablespoonful of melted 
| butter ; beat these weli together; buke in a com- 
mon cake-pan, in a quick oven. ‘The bread can 
be made very good without eggs. 

Mush or Hasty Pudding.—Stir into a half pint 
of cold water enough Indian meal to make a 
thick batter; put this to three or four quarts of 
boiling water over the fire ; after this has boiled 
ten minutes, stir in a dessertspoonful of salt, and 
sifted meal until it is quite thick; let it boil one to 
two hours, stirring it often to prevent its burning. 

Fried Mush.—Mush to be fried should boil 
a little longer, with a half pint of flour, say, to 
two quarts of mush ; put the mush in an earthen 
dish dipped in cold water ; let it stand until per- 
fectly cold; then cut it in slices half an inch 
thick, and fry them brown on both sides in a little 
butter or pork fat—lard will do, with a little salt. 
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Indian Cakes.—Take some mush, add milk 
ur warm water to make a batter, add flour enough 
to make the cake hold together; two or three 
eggs, two spoonsful of molasses or sugar, a little 
nutmeg or lemon, to suit the taste; bake on a 

riddle or in an oven. 

Baked Indian Pudding.—Into one quart of 
boiling milk scald ten tablespoonfuls of Indian 
meal ; when cold, add a teacupful of molasses, 
a piece of butter the size of an egg, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, also of ginger and cinnamon; bake 
in a pudding dish from one to two hours in a 
cook stove, or longer if in a brick oven. When 
done it has the appearance of brown bread.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


CAUSES OF THE DECAY OF NATIONAL HEALTH. 


Two things are generally conceded, viz: that 
the American women are not as healthy as the 
furopean; and that the present generation, 
especially the women, are not as healthy and 
vigorous as former ones. 

What are the causes? Not our climate, for 
that is the same as it was when the women of 
this country were as healthy as the English, 
Scotch and Lrish, and when both sexes were as 
vigorous as their ancestors or any other people. 
The changes, then, must be owing to changes in 
dur domestic habits and modes of education. 
Some of these will now be indicated. 

Nothing so certainly deteriorates and under- 
mines the body as habitually breathing impure 
air. The open fire-places in kitchens, parlors, 
bed-rooms and workshops, secured to our ances- 
tors pure and cool air. But at the present day 
close stoves and close sleeping-rooms, with no 
proper ventilation, are debilitating perhaps nine- 
tenths of the people, while children are crowded 
into schools heated with stoves and almost never 
properly ventilated. 

Four fifths of all the food and drink taken are 
thrown off through the lungs and skin. Every 
pair of lungs vitiates one pint of air at every ex- 
piration. ‘That is equal to one hogshead of air 
each hour for every pair of lungs. 

No room, then, can be properly ventilated 
that does not receive from without at least one 
hogshead of air for every pair of lungs. This 
is always secured by open fire places, but by a 
stove almost never. Thus it is that the greater 
part of this generation have had every bodily 
tissue nourished by imperfected blood, thus in- 
ducing a delicate or feeble constitution. 

A second cause of debility is the want of vig- 
orous exercise, especially to the muscles of the 
arms and trunk. In former days the children 
worked with their parents in pure and cool air 
for several hours a day, and thus exercised the 
muscles most important to health, especially to 
female health. 

But in these days, school children, especially 
the youngest girls, have little vigorous exercise. 
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And where exercise is demanded, a walk of a 
mile or two is deemed sufficient, while the ex- 
ercise of the muscles most important to health 
is entirely neglected. Thus both sexes, but 
especially that on whom depends the constitution 
of the children, are every year becoming more 
delicate and sickly. 

The third cause of national debility is a change 
from a simple to a stimulating and luxurious 
diet. Stimulating food provokes an unnatural 
appetite. A great variety tempts to excess. 
Both combine to overload the organs of nutrition, 
and the whole organism is strained and over- 
worked to throw off the excess. 

The more food we eat and the richer it is, 
the more exercise is needed. But, instead of 
this, the people constantly are eating more and 
exercising less. Meat is the most stimulating 
food there is, and there is no other nation on 
earth where all classes devour such quantities of 
meat, fat, butter, sugar, molasses, hot cakes and 
hot tea and coffee. And no nation on earth have 
such bad teeth and every other indication of a 
debilitated constitution. 

A fourth cause of national debility is excess in 
stimulating the brain, unbalanced by exercise 
and recreations. Fifty years since, to read, 
write and cipher were all that was expected out 
of a College course. No daily drilling in hot 
school-rooms in all manner of sciences, with 
evening lessonsat home. There is fifty times as 
much intellectual stimulus of the brain in child- 
hood as was ever known in former generations. 
Then the cares, business and excitements of all 
kinds, for both men and women, have increased 
at an equal ratio. Lverything is going on at 
high steam-pressure. Now the more the brain 
is thus stimulated, the greater the need for pure 
air, exercise, and seasons of relaxation. But 
contrary to this, the more the brain of children 
and adults are stimulated, the less pure air and 
exercise are secured. And so the nervous sys- 
tem is exhausted, and the whole organism be- 
comes delicate or diseased. To use the words of 
a medical writer, ‘‘ the constant exercise of the 
brain takes up the chief strength of the system, 
and Gonsumes it in feeling and thinking.” 

Another cause of general debility is the fash- 
tons of female dress. The stays of our ancestors 
were trifles compared with the accumulated 
enormities that have been practiced on the female 
form during the last 20 years. The thin cover- 
ing for the upper portion of the spine and the vital 
organs in cold weather, the accumulation of clothing 
on the lower portion, the pressure of tight dresses, 
around the waist, the pressure of the whalebones in 
pointed waists, and the weight as well as the heat of 
the enormous mass of clothing resting on the hips,— 
all these combining with delicate constitutions 
have produced, and are continually producing, 
terrific results that are but little known or un- 
derstood. 
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At the solicitation of her friends, Ann Preston 
M. D., will give another course of lectures for women 
on Physivlogy and Hyziene. The Introductory will 
be delivered on 4th day, the 9th of 4th mo. at 4 o’clock 
P. M., to be followed by others on Sth day the 10th, 
and 7th day the 12th, 2d day the 14th, 4th day the 
16th, and 5th day the 17th. The course will be de- 
livered in the Hall, on the southeast corner of Ninth 
and Spring Garden, entrance on Ninth Street. 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. The summer session of this 
school will commence on 2d day the 19th of 5th month 
next, and contisue twen:y weeks. It is situated a 
short distance from the Penllyn Station, on the 
North Pennsylvania Rail road, from which place pupils 
will be conveyed to and from the school free of charze. 
Terms $60 for the summer session, one half payable 
in advance. 
For further information address either of the under- 
signed, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 
DANIEL FOULKE, Principal. 
HUGH FOULKE, Jr., Teacher. 
4th mo 5th, 1856 —6t. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Summer Session of this school will commence 

the first Second day in the Fifth month, and continue 
twenty weeks. 
tuition $60 per session. 
stationery. 





No extra charges except for 
For circulars apply to 
JANE HILLBORN AND SISTERS, 
Byberry P. O., Pa.’ 
3d mo. 29th—6t. 
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Terms for boarding, washing and | 
| $5 each. 









REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS, is situated within five minutes walk of 
Unionville, Cheater County, Pa., nine miles sonth- 
west of West Chester, and sixteen northwest of Wij- 
mington. ‘This school is easy of access by means of 
public stages passing through the village to and from 
the above named places. ‘Ihe summer term will cow- 
mence on the fifth of fifth month next, and continue 
twenty weeks. All the usual, branches of a thorough 
English Education are taught; also Drawing. 

The French Language is taught at an extra charge 
of $5 per term. Needle work, extra $3 per term, 
Tuition, Board, and Washing, $55 per session. Those 
wishing places please apply early, as the school is 
limited to thirty. 

For Circulars address the Principal, Unionville, P. 


| O., Chester Connty, Pennsylvania. 


EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 

3d mo. 29. 

ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

s YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended te 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on* 
the first 2d-day in the 5th-month, next. Lectures will 
be delivered on various subjects by the Teacher; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical Practitioner, 
the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus, and 
the latter by Plates adapted to the purpose. 

Terms.— $65 for 20 weeks; no extra charges except 
for the Latin and French Languages, which will be 
For Circulars including Relerences and 
further particulars address 

BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove P. O., Chester County, Pa. 





| 3d mo. 18 6wp. 


LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR | -\ :xESEE VALLEY BUARDING SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, is pleasantly situated 

in a very healthy neighborhood in Salem County, N. J 

about twenty-three miles below Philadelphia. 

The Seventh Session of tkis Institution will open 

on the 19th of Sth mo. next, and continue twenty 
weeks. 


J GIRLS.—It is’intended to commence the first 
*“*| session of this School on the 2d Second day in the — 


Fifth month next, to continue twenty weeks. 
It is located in a healthy and pleasant situation at 


| Wheatland, Monroe Co., N. Y., 10 miles south of 


All the branches of a liberal English Education are aay aed ts cosy of access, being abast 100 ia 


thoroughly taught; and Lectures are delivered on 
Scientific subjects. 

The most approved system of Teaching which has 
been tested by experience is adopted and faithfully 
practised. 

Texms.—$70 per Session, including Board, Tuition, 
attendance of Lectures; the use of all books and 
stationery, excepting Mathematical Books,and noextra 


charges except for the use of Mathematical Books and | 


Instruments. 
A daily and tri-weekly line of stages pass the door 
to and from Philadelphia. 
For Circulars address the Principal, a 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Fldridge’s Hill P. O., Salem County, N. J. 
3d mo. 19th, 1856.—5m. 





‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR| 


J BOYS.—The summer term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Fifth month, 1856, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 

‘Terus.—Seventy dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 

No extra charges. For further particulars address, 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
3d mo. 22~—3m. 


FEMALE TEACHER WANTED, in a private | $1 50, drawing $3 00. 


School. 
preferred. 
ford St., Twenty-third Ward, Philade)phia. 
3d mo. 22—3t. pd. 





ile Station, on the Genesee Valley Rail ~ 
road, and two miles from West Rush on the Canan- ~ 
daigua and Niagara Falls Railroad, from either of 
which pupils will be conveyed free of churge. 
The course of instruction will comprise the usual — 
| branches of a liberal English education. 
| It will be under the care of Stephen and Elizabeth, 
| N. Cox, who, with the assistance of qualified teachers, 
will pay every attention to the health, comfort and 
progress of the pupils. 
Trnms.—For tuition, board and washing, $60 per 


| 


| session, one-half payable in advance. 


| For Circulars and further information, address 
STEPHEN COX, Principal, 
2d mo. 23—2m. West Rush, Monroe Co., N. ¥. 





A ric aoe BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
‘4 The Spring and Summer Session of this Instite- 
tion will commeuce on the 21th of 3d mo. next, and 
| will continue in session fifteen weeks. It is situated 
near the village of Ercildoun, three miles southwest 
of Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad, from which place pupils will be conveyed — 
to the school free of charge. The usual branches, 
comprising a thorough English education, wil) be 
taught. Scientific Lectures, illustrated by appropriate 
apparatus, will be delivered. The terms are $41 
per Session, one half payable inadvance; use of books 
No extracharges. All com- 


A member of the Society of Friends | munications should be addressed to the Principal, 
Enquire of L. Murrny, No. 158 Frank- | Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Fa. 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
2d mo. 9th, 1856—2m. 


Principal. 





